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tive or propaganda literature; in the effort to make the concepts 
explicit and concrete the argument frequently becomes lost in sub- 
sidiary details, which for many are the sole animus of discussion. 
This notably has been the case in connection with the organismic 
theories. 

The significant fact about the organismic movement in social 
and political theory is that it was in practically all the stages of its 
growth a more or less conscious protest against the old individual- 
istic theories. It conceived of society and the state as the most 
highly organized institution in society, as something more than the 
product of the individual consciousness, tracing their origin at 
various times to divine fiat, to a growth from inner necessity, and 
finally to the collective reaction upon environment. The absurd 
analogies were primarily in the nature of illustrations. The pre- 
vailing motive of the movement has been to establish the neces- 
sary unity of society as the condition of securing a higher degree 
of co-operation among its members. Novicov — whom the author 
does not cite — expressly states this as its purpose, 1 and Durk- 
heim — to whom the author also does not refer — lays great stress 
upon the theory that society is the organismic or unitary product 
of a co-operative differentiation of functions. 2 Even Spencer — 
almost the only pronounced individualist among the theorists of the 
social organism — has been shown by Huxley to have contradicted 
himself in drawing his individualistic conclusions. 3 

It is a mistake to find the chief significance of the organismic 
theories in their analogies. The facts of importance in this con- 
nection are those which called the various organismic theories into 
existence. L. L. Bernard 

Western Reserve University 



Mental Discipline and Educational Values. By W. H. Heck, 
M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Virginia. 
New York: John Lane Co., 1909. Pp. 147. 
It is illuminating to notice the convergence of opinion in edu- 
cational thought toward the idea that the external objective con- 
ditions to be found in the environment of the individual as he 

* Conscience et wlonti societies, 2-3, 9-10; Annates ie Vlnstitut international de sociologie, 
(1898), 188. 

* De la division du travail social. 

■T. H. Huxley, "Administrative Nihilism," Essays (Appleton), 1, 269 ff. 
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functions or is to function in life should be the governing influ- 
ences in the shaping of the curricula of the schools, high and low. 
While the title of the volume in review might not suggest the 
thought of the foregoing statement, a perusal of the book itself 
brings the reader to that conclusion. The essential thought of the 
volume is contained in the final paragraph : 

Mental discipline is the most important thing in education, but it is 
specific, not general. The ability developed by means of one subject can be 
transferred to another subject only in so far as the latter has elements in 
common with the former. Abilities should be developed in school only by 
means of those elements of subject-matter and of method that are common 
to the most valuable phases of the outside environment. In the high school 
there should also be an effort to work out general concepts of method from 
the specific methods used. Through courses which develop valuable specific 
abilities and, in addition, valuable concepts of method, the school can become 
a vital, direct means of preparing boys and girls for environmental useful- 
ness, especially if the school combines, simultaneously or successively, with 
the general course such vocational training as will make its graduates inde- 
pendent economic factors in society. 

The author's position is that specific mental discipline is the 
object of the schools because this specific discipline is the best prepa- 
ration the youth can get for his further undertakings in society. To 
get up to this position the author gives the history of the doctrine 
of formal discipline, collects the numerous experiments which 
have been made by psychologists to disprove and to prove it, 
investigates the localization of functions in the brain, considers 
the general concept of method, and the standards of educational 
value. His conclusions as to discipline are that the seeming trans- 
ference of discipline relative to bodily organs or of mental powers 
arises from the fact that, first, symmetrical parts of the body or 
mind are used, involving in their co-ordination the same brain 
tracts, and thus having a common element; second, that a method 
of procedure or plan of action is developed which is able to be 
used in different fields of action, in so far as those fields contain 
cognate or similar content; and, contrariwise, that interference is 
likely to ensue as a result of attempting to force one special line 
of training to serve as a propaedeutic for one that is not cognate. 

His plan for the division of labor between sociologists and 
psychologists is that sociologists are competent to pronounce upon 
the subject-matter of education (and the subject-matter he con- 
siders by far the most important element in the training process, 
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much more important than considerations of formal method of 
teaching), and psychologists should have for their function the 
distribution of this subject-matter so as to make it most avail- 
able for the various ages of the pupils. 

There is an abundance of valuable material gathered together in 
the chapters treating the doctrine of formal discipline, experiments, 
and localization of functions, consisting of quotations of authors 
pro and con, and of the substance of the material of the experiments 
which have been made. The author's considerations of the matter 
and his conclusions are not the least valuable portion of the contri- 
bution. All in all Professor Heck's treatise is of inherent value and 
will serve as an effective agent in clearing away the cobwebs of 
illusion concerning formal discipline which still hang heavy in 
certain educational quarters. 

John M. Gillette 



Das Geschlechtsleben der Menschheit. IV: "Das Geschlechts- 
leben der neuesten Zeit." Von Franz Helbing. Berlin: 
Hermann Walther, 1910. 8vo, pp. viii+296. 
A thorough study of the problems of sex-life in recent times, 
even for a single people, would be a hard task and it would be a 
social service of great value. Such a study would require unique 
equipment. In particular, no one but an expert in institutional 
history and in sociology could well hope for success. The present 
work has not in any important respect advanced the solution of any 
of the grave questions incident to the sexual life of man. There 
is little evidence that the author understands the sociological mean- 
ing of his subject. The sensational is exploited. Curiosities and 
highly seasoned anecdotes are collected. One seeks in vain for 
help on such questions as sex-education or the social remedies for 
the great "black plague." Sometimes a coarseness of style is 
deliberately adopted. The author declares that, "in spite of an 
unavoidable freedom of expression," he believes his book "has 
served true morality." The earnest sociologist will be the last 
person to criticize plain speaking. Prurient modesty in the dis- 
cussion of sex-problems is a serious hindrance to social progress. 
Yet it is much to be doubted whether the "freedom" of the author's 
speech is always prompted by wise zeal for the revelation of un- 
pleasant truth. Moreover, his judgments are often harsh and with- 
out discrimination. He is inclined to brand with hard names an 



